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culture, all joined to produce a general conviction that
the moment had arrived when reform could no longer
be delayed. What then must have been the dismay and
indignation of all men who were not blinded by faction
to the true interests of England when in November,
1830, Wellington delivered in the House of Lords his
famous anti-reform speech, telling the -astonished country
that the existing representative system possessed the
full and entire confidence of the country, that any im-
provement on it was impossible, and that "so long as
he held any station in the Government of the country
he should always feel it his duty to resist any measure
of parliamentary reform." This speech was read as a
declaration of war. A fortnight after its delivery the
Duke resigned office, the Whigs came in, but they
sought rather to fence with the question than to solve
it. The excitement became more intense, the country
was literally as well as figuratively in a blaze. In the
north of England, incendiary fires burned continuously.
In March the first Eeform Bill was brought in by the
Whigs; incomplete and emasculated though it was, to
suit the tastes of opponents, it was still thrown out.
Then Brougham, seeing that the hour had come for
reform or revolution, stepped to the front, forced dis-
solution upon the reluctant King, and the great election
of 1831 followed. The new House of Commons passed
the Bill; the Lords threw it out. Popular rage rose
higher than ever. There is one way to save the State.
Let the King create new peers, and out-vote this ob-
stinate faction in the Lords which is bent on resisting
the will of the people. The King would not take this
step, and the tide rose still .higher. Bristol was